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Americana (1913, n, 409-414), reference is made, with critical 
remarks — how one longs for them in bibliographies like Professor 
Northup's — to the following renderings: Juan Antonio Miralla's, 
1825 (not " about 1823," as Professor Northup states) ; Manuel N. 
Perez del Camino's, 1822; Jose V. Alonso's (published?) ; Jose Fer- 
nandez Guerra's two versions, 1840, 1850; Enrique de Vedia's, pub- 
lished about 1845-1848, and frequently afterwards, so that Professor 
Northup's " n. d. pref. 1860 " may be true of one edition; Ignacio 
Gomez's, 1888. To this list may be added the following translations, 
and doubtless others: one, apparently the first Spanish rendering, 
published in La Minerva, 1805, i, 15; Jose de TJrcullu's, La Gol- 
mena, London, 1843, n, 73-77 (illustrated) ; Eoberto MacDouall's, 
La Bevista del Ateneo Hispano- Americano, Washington, 1914, i, 
12-18 (with English text). MacDouall refers to a version by 
Hevia, but this is an error for Vedia, whose name was Enrique, 
not " H. L.," as given by Professor Northup. The latter refers to 
a possible anonymous Spanish translation published about 1839, 
but there is no justification whatsoever for this interpretation of a 
sentence in The Gentleman's Magazine, November, 1839, 470 : 
"Both (i. e., Spanish and Portuguese translations) however exist, 
and I have now before me the latter. . . ." 

Milton A. Buchanan. 
University of Toronto. 



The Ancestry oe a " Negro Spiritual " 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel includes among his Afro-American Folh- 
Songs, 1 a three-stanza song called Weeping Mary, which runs as 
follows : 

If there's anybody here like weeping Mary, 

Call upon Jesus and he'll draw nigh, 

He'll draw nigh. 

O glory, glory, hallelujah, 

G-lory be to my God, who rules on high. 

If there's anybody here like praying Samuel, 
Call upon Jesus, etc. 

If there's anybody here like doubting Thomas, 
Call upon Jesus, etc. 

In his sixth chapter Mr. Krehbiel prints Weeping Mary as arranged 
musically by Mr. Arthur Mees. He prints the melody again, as 
harmonized by Mr. H. H. Huss, in the Appendix, the text remain- 
ing the same. 

This negro " spiritual " is unmistakably identical with a religious 
song Weeping Mary, known to my mother, who brought it to 
Nebraska from New York. 

1 New York and London, 1914. 
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Is there anybody here that's like weeping Mary? 

I'll tell you what the Lord has done for me. 

Why the Lord has passed by and has given me his blessing, 

And that's what the Lord has done for me; 

Glory, glory, glory, hallelujah, 

For that's what the Lord has done for me. 

Is there any here that's like sinking Peter? 
I'll tell you what the Lord has done for me, etc. 

Is there any here that's like doubting Thomas? 
I'll tell you what the Lord has done for me, etc. 

The melody known to my mother is not identical with that given 
by Mr. Krehbiel. It is somewhat less simple ; but it is of the same 
general movement and type. There were many verses, she says. 
Indeed the whole might be continued indefinitely by similar stanzas 
based on matter from the Scriptures. Her account of the song is 
as follows: 

1 learned it from my mother, who caught it from the singing 
of a white woman, Nancy .... [last name forgotten], in the 
village of Hamilton, Madison County, New York. My mother used 
to repeat it, imitating the original singer. Nancy had just come 
from a Methodist " protracted meeting," and was singing " Weeping 
Mary " over and over again, on the occasion when my mother 
heard her, working herself up to a frenzy and beating incessantly 
with something in her hands as she sang. Finally she attracted 
so much attention from passers-by that she had to be stopped. My 
mother had a tenacious memory, and was a good mimic, and she 
often reproduced for our entertainment Nancy's hysterical singing 
of her religious song. Mother was born in 1808, and lived in 
Hamilton between 1826 and 1830, when she was married. 

This takes Mr. Krehbiel's negro spiritual back to the singing of 
a white woman who learned it at a Methodist revival between 1826 
and 1830, a period long antecedent to its recovery from the negroes. 

It has seemed to me worth while to record this ancestry for 
Weeping Mary, since the main contention of Mr. Krehbiel's book 
is that Dr. Wallaschek 2 was wrong when he called the songs of the 
American negroes predominantly borrowings, and held that negro 
music is partly actually imitated from the music of the whites. 
Generalizing from a collection of slave songs made by Miss McKim 
and Mr. Allen in 1867 3 Dr. Wallaschek formed the opinion that 
the negroes ignorantly borrowed from the national songs of all 
nations, from military signals, well-known marches, student songs, 
etc. He thinks that the greater part of negro music is civilized, 

2 Primitive Music, London, 1893. 

3 Slave Songs of the United States, 1867. 
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sometimes influenced by whites, sometimes directly imitated. Mr. 
Krehbiel limits his claim for the originality of negro songs to their 
religious songs ; but he finds in the negro " shouts " and " spiri- 
tuals " an inherited African or aboriginal element. Apparently he 
quotes " Weeping Mary " as a song of negro creation. 

Louise Pound. 

University of Nebraska. 



BRIEF MENTION 



Edward Young's ' Conjectures on Original Composition ' in 
England and Germany. By Martin William Steinke (Americana 
Germaniea, No. 28; New York, P. C. Stechert Co., 1917). Dr. 
Steinke has rightly assumed that Professor Brandl's edition has 
not rescued Young's treatise from the larger share of oversight and 
neglect on the part of students of critical theory in the eighteenth 
century. An edition of the work now issued in this more generally 
accessible monograph (pp. 41-73) may with reason, therefore, be 
expected to be widely welcomed. As with Professor Brandl, the 
text here given is that of the first edition (1759), the footnotes 
carrying the author's few and not important changes made in the 
second edition (also in 1759); but punctuation and spelling have 
been modernized, — a matter concerning which no quarrel will be 
seriously sustained. With the statement that this monograph 
consists of 127 pages a measure is given of the editor's critical and 
expository matter into which the text of the treatise has been 
inserted. Specifically, the text is preceded by a chapter entitled 
"Young's 'Conjectures' in England" (pp. 1-16), and by a 
chapter on the ' Conjectures ' in Germany (pp. 17-40) ; and follow- 
ing the text is a liberal amount of material in support and expan- 
sion of the initial chapters ; this is in the form of " Appendix I. 
The Ideas contained in the ' Conjectures ' compared with their 
Parallels found in Earlier Writings " (pp. 74-109), and " Appendix 
II. The ' Conjectures ' compared with their Parallels in subsequent 
German Literature " (pp. 110-124) . Subjoined is a Bibliography 
of something more than two pages. 

The expansion of the second chapter beyond the limits observed 
in the first is occasioned by the inequality of the shares of direct 
influence attributable to the treatise. That the greater share is 
found in Germany shows that the treatise possessed for the foreign 
country the larger measure of novelty; that for England, on the 
other hand, it did not, in theme or argument, represent a notable 
deviation from the accepted principles of literary theory and 
criticism, — all was in the main "common property, as topics of 
discussion in literary circles as well as subjects of other writers " 
(p. 14). From this difference in the vogue of the treatise Dr. 



